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tense. "The present tense is sometimes used with reference to 
what is past or future, when we wish to make it vivid and dis- 
tinct. ' ' One of the examples given to exemplify this is, ' ' He 
enters college next year. ' ' In fact, however, this last is only an 
example of a very old use of the present to signify future time, 
past action alone being put in the present tense for vividness. 
Such a mistake would not have been made if the author had 
possessed an historical knowledge of the language. The im- 
portance of the latter, both for the writer of a school grammar 
and for a teacher of the subject, can hardly be overestimated. 
But notwithstanding some points that might be improved, we 
very gladly testify to the excellent character of this new 
English Grammar. 

— Oliver Farrar Emerson. 



The Great Commanders Series* edited by General James Grant 
Wilson presents a most attractive announcement. Two volumes 
have thus far been issued, Admiral Farragut by Captain A. T. 
Mahan, U. S. A. and General Taylor by General O. O. Howard. 
The intrinsic interest of the subjects as well as the distinction of 
the authors leads us to expect much, and the expectation is fully 
realized. This effort to satisfy the general demand for a series of 
convenient, readable, popular but attractive biographies of il- 
lustrious American leaders on land and sea deserves success. 
The two volumes thus far issued would certainly be an addition 
to any school library. Indeed, it is hard to see how such a 
library can get along without them. The books are handsomely 
and durably bound, elegantly printed, and illustrated with a fine 
steel plate portrait of the subject of each as well as adequate 
maps. 

In his Handy Book of Literary Curiosities* Mr. Walsh frankly 
proclaims that his primary object is to entertain and even goes so 
far as to say that he had thought of entitling the book a ' ' Dic- 
tionary of Things not Worth Knowing." Nevertheless it treats 
of things which most people wish to know, and there is withal a 
very considerable proportion of valuable as well as entertaining 
matter. The book is an extensive repository of out-of-the way 
facts otherwise not easily accessible, if accessible at all, and for 
the teacher it cannot fail to be of much service. In a school ref- 
erence library it would probably be frequently consulted and would 
have a distinctive value in connection with the work in English 
composition especially. It furnishes a store-house of materials 
for such work. A special feature of the book is its quite complete 
collection of Americanisms. 



*See Books Received. 
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Compayrfs Elements of Psychology * is a book of such eminent 
value to teachers that Chancellor Payne undoubtedly rendered a 
real service to the teachers of the country by translating this 
work from the French, thus making it readily accessible to all. 
His translation has been already long enough before the public 
to have its merits widely recognized. In this place and at this 
time, perhaps it is enough to say that it is a book which should 
be regarded as absolutely indispensable for every professional 
teacher. That a true psychology is the basis of a true education 
no longer admits of question. Mere empiric methods have doubt- 
less had their day. Not every teacher, of course, can become a 
specialist in psychology. This book of Compayre's is a book 
containing the essentials of psychology in readily intelligible 
English and in the best form for dissemination among those who 
need them, first of all, for the application they can make of them. 

Mr. Dole's work on The American Citizen* has not been so long 
before the public that it will be out of place here to commend cor- 
dially both the work itself and the purpose that prompts it. In 
the words of the author ' ' only a few scholars can be expected to 
go to college or to take a full course in Political Economy and 
Politics, but all must become citizens, with the responsibility of 
acting in private and in public upon various grave and difficult 
problems. They ought not surely to meet these problems with- 
out some intelligent and serious view of their meaning." If 
there is any subject, the claim of which to a place in the school cur- 
riculum should be unquestioned it is that subject about which it 
is of prime importance to every person to know something. Un- 
questionably, one subject which can make universally good this 
claim is the subject of Civics. It is not enough to leave this 
matter to the Colleges and Universities. Something must be 
done for the sake of the 75 per cent, of High School students who 
do not go to College. It is possible in every High School, and 
probably in Grammar schools where students do not go to the 
High School, to teach the elements of Civil Government and of 
Political Economy, implanting once for all in the minds of the 
students sound, if elementary, notions in regard to money, the 
nature of the ballot, the functions of government, etc., which 
would be to them through life a bulwark against the specious pleas 
of the demagogue. Mr. Dole's book covers in brief space a wide 
field which may, psrhaps, be summarized as the whole duty of 
man in society. Its defects are those inherent to an attempt to 
cover a large field in a small book. It needs to be supplemented 
by the teacher. The suggestion of the author that it be used as 
an advanced reading book seems an admirable one. As a text 
book for the advanced class in the High School the style is per- 
haps a trifle too elementary. 

*See Books Received. 
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The compilers of Selections for Memorizing * have aimed es- 
pecially at making a book that should contain matter adapted for 
each of the three grades ordinarily found in schools, primary, in- 
termediate, and high school. Their aim has been to present 
matter that is good literature, inculcates good morals and 
teaches patriotism. With their statement of belief that, when 
the custom of having declamations in schools died out, some- 
thing was lost that was well worth saving, many experienced 
teachers will heartily agree. The selections for the primary 
grades have received special care. The work of two such ex- 
perienced educators cannot fail to be of great usefulness in this 
line. 

Miss Yonge's Book of Golden Deeds* is so well and favorably 
known that it needs no introduction or commendation. First 
printed in the famous Golden Treasury Series, it has been re- 
printed by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in their "school library." 
As a book for supplementary reading it is worthy of a place in 
every such collection. The stories of moral and personal heroism 
are such as delight and inspire young readers. 



Current Educational Literature. 

The Training- of Secondary Teachers in Germany. — The Lon- 
don fournal of Education for December prints a long paper by 
Mr. J. J. Pindlay on professional training in Germany which is to 
be followed by another paper of suggestions for England. He 
summarizes in convenient form the German requirements and 
shows that what is generally reported as the German standard is 
in reality the minimum and does not fully represent the opportu- 
nities offered for pedagogical study. 

" For fifty years, previous to 1890, every secondary teacher in 
Germany had to study for four years, to attend a satisfactory num- 
ber of lectures, to pass a public examination, and then to work 
in a school under a headmaster's direction for a year {Probejahr), 
without fee. At the end of this year, if the headmaster reported 
favorably, he was accepted as a qualified teacher, and could take 
a post, if he could get one ; he became entitled also to the usual 
privileges (pension, etc.) enjoyed by all civil servants." 

In 1890 a serious change was introduced into Prussia and into 
Saxe-Weimar. It was found by experience that the Probejahr 
did not give the necessary practical training, hence the establish- 
ment of so-called " Gymnasial Seminars, or as we should call 
them, day training classes, associated with certain grammar 
schools. ' ' At the request of the Minister of Education some sixty 

*See Books Received. 



